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why he is so to obey is the fact that the rulers' power comes to
them straight from God, whom it is his prime duty in the whole of
life to obey, and the principal reason why he is on certain occa-
sions to rebel is the fact that the rulers on these occasions have
ceased to be the instruments of God and have set themselves
against Him, and consequently obedience to God involves disobe-
dience to the rulers. And there is certainly nothing in the whole
account to suggest that the rulers have their power from any
source but God, or that they are subordinate to the Word of God.
Thus Calvin here, it appears, is strictly consistent with his general
view of government.
A charge of inconsistency might, however, be brought against
him on one count. A subject is to disobey his rulers when they
command anything against God; now only the Bible reveals
what is against God. Therefore it seems that the subject disobeys
his rulers whenever they issue a command which is contrary to
the Bible; and this means that the rulers, despite Calvin's pro-
fessions to the contrary, are to legislate after all in accordance
with the Bible. But the inconsistency dissolves if we remember
once again Calvin's distinction between the provinces of Church
and State. The State, if it truly conceives its function, cannot
possibly issue commands which are against God; if it does issue
such commands, it must be that the State has gone beyond its
province and intruded on that of the Church and Bible. And
the permission on certain occasions to disobey means in fact
permission to disobey when the State has exceeded its functions.1
Here, perhaps, it is worth "while comparing Calvin's view of
politics with that of Luther.2 Both Reformers held that God set
up the State directly, and that the State therefore derives its
authority from God, and not from the Word. But whereas Luther
asserts that the State once set up must govern and make its laws
according to the prescriptions of the Word, Calvin says that it
does so in its own derived right. Thus Calvin takes a step, wholly
alien to the thought of Luther, in the direction of autonomizing
the State, He is, of course* nowhere near to saying that the State
is autonomous in the sense of being independent of divine law
altogether; but he does free it from any subordination to Church
or Bible. It is ironical, therefore^ that while Luther's Church
1 As, in fact3 Calvin says that it did when Darius issued an edict that no prayer was
to be made except to the king for thirty days (Daniel vi. 7-9}* II, 1117 (Inst.t IV,
xxs 32).
2 vide supra, pp. 50-53, for Luther's view in full.